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Can Medern Captalism Meet the Needs of 
Modern Man? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we’re going to discuss a ques- 
tion which only you, the people, 
can answer. Yes, we'll have the 
counsel of able speakers, the presi- 
dent of a big corporation, the head 
of the Socialist party, the editor 
of a liberal magazine, and last, but 
not least, a man history will have 
to recognize as a social philos- 
opher, but who’s best known to 
most of us as the creator of “Li'l 
Abner” and the latest symbol of 
abundance, the Shmoo. But in the 
last analysis you men and women, 
young and old, throughout the 
world, will answer this question 
by what you do. 

“Does Modern Capitalism Meet 
the Needs of Modern Man?” 
What do you think? 

On the basis of it, it seems a 
‘rather absurd question to ask in 
these United States of America, a 
modern, capitalistic democracy, 
which boasts the highest standard 
of living and the greatest degree of 


individual freedom for its people 
of any other nation in the world. 

But with all our material pros- 
perity, our full employment, and 
our gteat system of national de- 
fense, capped by the atomic bomb, 
why this feeling of uncertainty on 
the part of people that we hear 
about on every hand? 

Mr. Truman told us last week 
that the state of the Nation is 
good and then proceeded to ask 
for the largest peacetime budget 
in our history for national defense 
and an extended program of social 
security and government aid in a 
wide variety of fields, 

Is this the evolution of capital- 
ism or is it a step towards so- 
cialism? 

The incentive, or driving force, 
behind capitalism is usually consid- 
ered to be the profit motive. Un- 
der our system, men work together 
to create goods and services for 
other people and receive, in turn, 
either wages or profits. 

The man, or men, who puts the 


business together and usually sup- 
plies most of the initial invest- 
ment, which is called capital, 
agrees to pay wages to those who 
work for and with him. If the 
enterprise is successful, those who 
made the initial investment of 
capital are paid out of the profits. 

It is this system with which we 
have achieved our present state of 
prosperity in this country. But 
are we satisfied with it? It’s been 
greatly modified since the turn of 
the century and if Mr. Truman’s 
program is carried through, it will 
receive even further modification. 


Since we don’t want to have 
just a theoretical discussion to- 
night, we phrase our question— 
“Does Modern Capitalism Meet 
the Needs of Modern Man?” 

We'll hear first from a man 
who’s thoroughly a representative 
of modern capitalism, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Batt. He’s a graduate of 
Purdue University, he’s been asso- 
ciated with SKF Industries for 41 
years, and has been manufactur- 
ing ball bearings and other ma- 
chines, He’s been president of 
SKF for the past 26 years. He gave 
six years of wartime service as 
vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board and other govern- 
mental agencies, for which he was 
awarded the Presidential Medal 
for Merit. He received numerous 
awatds in the field of manage- 
ment, and holds several honorary 
degrees. Mr. Batt, will you tell 
us why you think modern capital- 


course, you are throwing them aj 


ism meets the needs of modert 
man? Mr. Batt. (Applause.) 


Mr. Batt: 

I am a practicing modern capsh 
talist and proud of it. Capitalist 
ate supposed to spend most 0 
their time these days dedzit 
brickbats. You've been throwing 
a good many of them, Mr. Thoma _ 
and in my judgment, withouj 
much justification. Actually, . 


people, not just me alone, but aq 
much of this audience—for mos} 
of them are capitalists, too. Jus} 
in their life insurance policiess 
alone, they're very big securi 
owners. 


When the facts of the American 
way of life, which is modern capi 
talism at its best, are really uni} 
derstood, the opposition crumbled 
because it can’t match them. | 

I'm not going to bore you with 

} 


statistics tonight, but I do wan 
to give you some amazing figuresy 
We Americans are only seven 
per cent of the world’s populal 
tion, yet we produce over half o 
the world’s meat and clectrici@y 
about half of the world’s wheat 
corn, petroleum, and copper. W4 
have a third of the world’s railll 


biles, bathtubs and life insuranc 
policies. 

We have more churches, schools 
libraries, hospitals, colleges, welll 
fare institutions, and paved road ! 
than all the rest of the world pi 


_ together. 


Yet remember we're 


only just seven per cent of the 


cally and mentally than any other 


' world. 


We dress better, eat better, are 


better housed, in spite of some 


shortages. We're better off physi- 


people on earth. 
We still have more freedom than 


“anybody else. We can go when 
and where we want to and do 


what we want to, so long as we 
don’t infringe upon the rights of 


others. No amount of commu- 
mist or socialist dialectic can get 


@round that. 


Every one of these things rep- 


resents a need of modern men, and 


“ 


every one of them has come about 
by free Americans working to- 
gether the way we have. This is 
the system of individual liberty 
and initiative that we call modern 
capitalism. 

In no other nation, have the 
people been able to do so much 
for themselves. 

But there are some who want 
to change all this. To them I 
‘Want to say that we should get 
‘one thing very straight. I’m talk- 
ing about something that has stood 
‘the test of time. It is already 
ptoviding more and more people 
with more and more of the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. 

When we speak of commu- 
nism and socialism, we’re dealing 
with two highly experimental 
ideas. Neither of them has ever 
given any sustained evidence that 
it can be more than a weak sub- 


stitute for capitalism. Both of 
them have failed to provide any 
substantial number of people liv- 
ing under them with much more 
than the bare necessities of life, 
let alone any luxuries. 

Modern capitalism isn’t perfect. 
Few things on this world are, but 
it is certainly the best system yet 
devised by man for producing and 
distributing the things he wants 
and needs, and spiritual freedom 
thrives here as almost no place 
else. 

Modern capitalism is a dynamic, 
expanding way of life that is con- 
stantly improving itself. Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Straight both 
know that our modern capitalism 
has already taken over many of 
the human welfare objectives on 
which the communists and social- 
ists claim sort of a monopoly. 
We've made them work. 

But above all things, modern 
capitalism is built around free 
people. With all its faults it is 
already meeting more of the needs 
of modern man than any other 
system. It should continue to meet 
more and more of those needs. 
Nothing you can say by empha- 
sizing the weaknesses of what 
we’ve done can detract from this 
assurance, Mr. Thomas, 

Socialism and communism con- 
demn people to mediocrity. Our 
capitalism gives them the fullest 
opportunity. 

Somebody has said that Soviet 
Russia is the only nation in the 
world that ever tried to lift itself 


by its bootstraps without first mak- 
ing any boots. 

As far as socialism, 
where it has shared any wealth. 
I maintain that it promotes and 
shares scarcity. 

If modern capitalism fails to 
meet all our needs, it is because 
we have lost the willingness to 
plan and work for better things. 
Then a large share of the blame 
for failure would fall upon mod- 
ern man himself. 

Each of us must take a new look 
at his obligations to his com- 
munity—the farmer, the industrial 
worker, the union organizer, the 
housewife, the businessman. The 
rest of the world is too hungry, 
too cold, too discouraged to think 
clearly. It is up to us Americans 
to keep this system of ours strong 
enough, democratic enough, and 
progressive enough to be a shining 
goal for the rest of this trouble- 
ridden world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Batt. As often 
as Norman Thomas has spoken on 
Town Meeting, I don’t think I’ve 
ever told you, our listeners, that 
he was born in Marion, Ohio, at- 
tended the Marion High School 
in his youth, had a paper route 
delivering the Marion Star, a news- 
paper published by the late War- 
ren G. Harding. I don’t know 
whether or not this has anything 
to do with his becoming a Social- 
ist, but he didn’t actually join the 
party until after he graduated 


tell me 


from Princeton and came to Nev 
York City. Few men have fough 
more vigorously and effectively} 
for their convictions and few enjj 
joy the respect of so many of hig 
opponents as Norman Thomas, fo 
he’s known as a fair fighter. Mri 
Thomas, what have you to say 
about Mr. Batt’s affirmative statey 
ment? Norman Thomas. (Api 
plause.) 


Mr. Thomas: 

Mr. Batt’s argument seems t 
rest on four serious misconcepy 
tions. First, that modern capital 
ism is doing an adequate job inj 
America. On the contrary, half 
of our families, in a period off 
boom, have to live below the leve} 
of the estimated budget for health} 
and decency, and while depression} 
and unemployment fluctuated inj 
the ’30’s, Mr. Batt’s modern capiif 
talism could never get togethet| 
idle men, idle money, and idl¢ 
machines to meet human want 
until the war ended unemploy;| 
ment. 


Second, that dynamic capitalisnq 
is responsible for the reforms thai 
make it tolerable. On the con} 
trary, all of them were first pro 
posed by socialists and forced or} 
capitalism by labor and agrariz 
radicals against its cries of anger 
(Applause.) 

Third, that what collapsed i 
Europe was socialism. It was os} 
the contrary the capitalist-nation; 
alist system in every case, 

Fourth, that the only alterna 


tive to Mr. Batt’s modern capital- 
ism is the state capitalism of the 
Russian communist police state. 
That is not true. But communism, 
bad as it is, would have no chance 
except that, throughout the world, 
the dominant capitalist system was 
failing to meet the needs of mod- 
ern man. 

Originally, capitalism, whatever 
its ethical shortcomings, was logic- 
ally consistent. It was a free en- 
terprise system, self-regulating un- 
der the individual’s thirst for 
profit, the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the automatic equilib- 
tium of the market. 

Nothing of the sort is true of 
modern capitalism. It professes to 
believe in free enterprise. Then 
the conservative Senator Taft is 
forced to admit that free enterprise 
cannot properly house our people. 
Neither can it feed them without 
elaborate government intervention 
to support farm prices, and stop 
the erosion of the soil. 

Most American belief in free en- 
terprise is of the order of the wool 
growers of Wyoming, who, in con- 
vention, spent two days denounc- 
ing the Government in business, 
then adjourned after unanimously 
adopting a resolution asking the 
Federal Government to do more 
for the woolgrowers of Wyoming. 
(Laughter.) 

President Truman did not ad- 
vocate socialism in his speech, but 
what he said would have shocked 
Adam Smith or Calvin Coolidge, 
more than Karl Marx or Gene 


Debs. It went a long way on so- 
cial lines toward a fairer redistri- 
bution of the national income. 

Modern capitalism in America 
is a weird combination of private 
monopoly. The 200 largest busi- 
ness corporations control 50 per 
cent of our business wealth, and 
pfivate competition—all of it sub- 
ject to steadily increasing govern- 
ment intervention through all sorts 
of agencies and enterprises. 

The economic system is so far 
from self-regulating that it is sub- 
ject to immense pressures, directly 
and indirectly, through powerful 
labor unions and the farm bloc. 
These pressures account for our ad- 
vance in social welfare which capi- 
talism always fought. 

The justification of modern capi- 
talism by comparison of American 
and European living standards is 
absurd. Europe had capitalism, 
and except for the Scandinavian 
countries, didn’t call in Doctor So- 
cialism until the patient had al- 
most died of poverty, depression, 
and war—all of them diseases of 
capitalism, and, I add, nationalism. 

Our American capitalism had the 
enormous advantage of a new 
country, vast resources, freedom 
from feudal restraints, a conti- 
nental free-trade area without the 
tariff walls that crisscross Europe, 
and the goad to production of 
two wars in which, unlike any 
European nation, we were not 
bombed, invaded, defeated, or ex- 
hausted. 

Yet 


our American capitalism 


with its immense advantages has 
by no means conquered poverty, 
or fed, clothed, housed and edu- 
catedour people as it should. 
Consider our slums, our share- 
croppers, and our illiteracy. 

Modern capitalism with the wor- 
ship of King Private Profit, and 
its repudiation of systematic plan- 
ning for the common good, has 
destroyed our forests, exhausted 
our top soil, and criminally wasted 
our mineral wealth. 

Worst of all, it has found no 
answer to the bitter cycle “boom 
to bust.” Under it we oscillate 
between inflation and deflation. 
This is the material side. 

The reckoning is worse, in terms 
of the cultural and spiritual needs 
of men. The acquisitive society 
has been the fall of fellowship and 
of true freedom. It tends to pros- 
titute the souls of men through the 
worship of the bitch goddess, Suc- 
cess. And that worship is death 
to the qualities which most ennoble 
men, 

The enormous popularity, Mr. 
Capp, of your Life and Times of 
the Shmoo is in itself a proof that 
capitalism is not meeting the ma- 
terial or spiritual needs of modern 
man—it needs a Shmoo. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Norman Thomas. 
Now at this point the actual “yes 
and no” part of the debate ends. 
Our next two speakers are both 
capitalists and they talk a little 


more on one side. Mr. Straight || 
is a little more on one side than | 
Mr. Capp, and Mr. Capp is a little |} 
more on the other side than he | 
is, But from this point on it’s 
discussion. | 
This generation has been fortu- | 
nate, indeed, in that so many of || 
the younger men born to wealth|| 
have devoted themselves to public |} 
service. Michael Straight is a mod- |] 
ern capitalist who has been fight-|} 
ing against what he considers the}} 
evils of capitalism, ever since he|j 
graduated from Cambridge Uni-|} 
versity in 1937. He worked first} 
as a White House Assistant un-}j 
der President Roosevelt. His first\ 
book on the United Nations, | 


nation-wide attention. During the} 
war he served as a pilot in the} 
Air Force from 1942 to 1945; and} 
soon after the war, associated him-}} 
self with The New Republic, of| 
which he is now editor. Michaellf 
Straight, we welcome your views} 
and comments. (Applause.) \} 


Mr. Straight: i| 

Bill Batt has defended the labellf 
of capitalism; Norman Thomas hasq 
defended the label of socialism4} 
But the genius of America is thati 
we don’t live by labels. We place} 


on performance rather than on doc} 
trine. We develop our econom | 


according to our needs. | 


The American way of life is not] 
capitalism, as Bill Batt has ma 


| 


tained, but is democracy—the de} 


termination that this country shall 
be run for the welfare of its citi- 
zens. 

If industry can best produce 
automobiles, then we turn to in- 
dustry. If Government can best 
develop our power resources, then 
we turn to Government. We are 
more than capitalist today, and we 
will be less than socialist to- 
morrow. 

All of us take pride in the 
achievements which Bill Batt listed. 
The problem is how do we keep 
America moving forward. There 
afe great areas of strength in our 
economy today, and there are grave 
weaknesses which threaten us, 

One weakness is our instability. 
Bill Batt knows, as well as anyone, 
that we are not foolproof today 
against another major depression. 
He knows that if depression comes 
it will be a disaster for America 
and the world. 

The second weakness is our lack 
of balance. Today, a third of 
American families have exhausted 
their last savings while General 
Motors is making profits of 30 
pet cent on its net worth after 
payment of all taxes. 

A third weakness is the inability 
of our economy to meet basic hu- 
man needs, because modern man 
meeds a home for his family at 
rent that he can afford. He needs 
proper social security and medi- 
cal care. Private enterprise can’t 
make a profit out of those needs, 
and so it fails to meet them. But 
they must be met! 


6 


There is a further weakness in 
the concentration of economic 
power in private hands. Our de 
miocracy is threatened when one 
company, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance, has a greater income 
than 19 of our states. 

It is threatened when a few 
eastern bankers can manipulate 
trade rates to prevent the develop- 
ment of the South and the West. 

It is threatened when a handful 
of steel companies can decide 
whether or not we will have 
enough steel to meet our vital and 
urgent needs. 

Private industry cannot make 
these decisions. When it tries to, 
it is usually wrong. In wartime, 
industry refused to build enough 
capacity to win the war; and the 
Government had to step in and 
build it. After the war, industry 
gambled that prices would fall 
after the controls were lifted, and 
it was wrong again. 

Now the steel industry is bank- 
ing on another depression. It is re- 
fusing to build new capacity, and 
so it is bringing on depression. 

Today, we have sworn to abolish 
depression in America. We have 
recognized that every man has the 
right to work at a fair return, not 
just in times of prosperity, but 
from now on, as long as he wants. 

Private enterprise, unaided, can- 
not guarantee that right. Hoover 
thought he could, and Americans 
have not forgotten what happened. 

But American democracy can. 
In our developing economy, the 


role of business is to produce at 
low prices and at fair profits. 

The task of maintaining full 
employment belongs to all of us, 
and to the Government which rep- 
resents us. This is no new concept. 
It is the purpose of the Full Em- 
ployment Act passed two years 
ago. President Truman is now 
determined to carry out that act; 
to guarantee lasting prosperity. 

He has declared that each year 
our goals of production will be de- 
termined and achieved. He has de- 
clared that if we need more steel 
plants, we shall have those steel 
plants by private enterprise if pos- 
sible, and by government enter- 
prise if necessary. 


It is not the capitalism of the 
past; it’s not socialism. dt is a 
cooperative, state-aided capitalism 
dedicated to human welfare, and 
based on Truman’s words, on the 
happy combination of our free in- 
stitutions, our system of private 
enterprise, upon which we prti- 
marily rely for results, and on the 
mutual respect which we all hold 
for each other. 

To me that’s a pretty exciting 
concept. I think it works. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Michael Straight. 
Last March many of you remem- 
ber that Al Capp appeared on this 
program in a discussion “What’s 
Wrong with the Comics?” Then 
he displayed the talent of a social 
philosopher. Since then he has 


stirred the Nation by creating that | 
symbol of abundance, the Shmoo. 
Just to show you the lengths to} 
which educational institutions have 
acknowledged Mr. Capp’s posi-|| 
tion, the education department of 
Lehigh University has bought} 
copies of The Life and Times of|| 
the Shmoo to be used in its | 
philosophy and education class.\| 
(Laughter.) The professors say 
that it is used in the spirit in} 
which it was written—education | 
with a sense of humor. Perhaps} 
that’s what we have here tonight. 


Al Capp frequently has some-4 
thing to say to his large audience} 
about tonight’s subject, and we’re} 


glad to have him here now, i 


I 
Li'l Abner and the Shmoo andl 


tell us why he thinks capitalismy 
meets the need of modern man. 
Al Capp. (Applause.) 


Mr. Capp: | 

While I was sitting there, some-} 
thing terrible dawned on me! 
you know that nobody else on thisy 
platform does a comic strip 
These men are all experts. There’s| 
Mr. Batt, an expert on finances} 
and industry. Mr. Thomas is one 
of the world’s foremost experts on 
how not to be President. (Laugh4) 
ter.) Mr. Straight is an expert o 
how to keep a magazine from at} 
taining the ridiculously large cirj| 
culation of The Saturday Evening 
Post. (Laughter.) 


I'm not an expert on anythings 
10 


except Shmoos. All I know about 
modern capitalism, I learned from 
them. For those of you who aren’t 
familiar with Shmoos—for those 
of you who are Dick Tracy fans, 
the only decent thing for you to 
do is to leave now. (Laughter). 
The Shmoo is a little animal that 
lays eggs and gives milk, both 
grade A, of course, which, when 
fried tastes exactly like chicken 
and when broiled comes out steak. 

A Shmoo’s eyes make splendid 
suspender buttons, and his whisk- 
ers make the finest grade of tooth- 
picks. When you look at one, as 
though, you'd like to eat it, it dies 
out of a sheer will to please you. 
It’s a perfectly ordinary little 
animal, but I learned a lot from it 
and this is how. 

Now, you may find this hard 
to believe, but in many ways car- 
toonists are like people. (Laugh- 
ter.) They have a lot of things 
to be thankful for, but on the 
other hand, they have relatives. I 
want to tell you about some of 
mine. Now, it isn’t generally 
known that they’re related to me 
because, while for certain reasons 
too embarrassing to mention here, 
I changed my name to Capp, they 
kept the old family name of 
Capitalist. (Laughter.) I changed 
mine in 1929, during that great 
wave of persecution, here in 
America, of those of us who clung 
to our faith in capitalism, the 
simple faith of our forefathers. 

One of these relatives is an 
uncle of mine, J. Parnell Capi- 


talist. (Laughter.) He’s a fine, 
upstanding red-blooded—I mean, 
full-blooded chap. J. Parnell is 
as honest as the day is long. He 
doesn’t really have anything 
against foreigners; he just feels 
that it'd be safer to shoot any- 
body who isn’t his kind of an 
American. (Laughter.) 

His wife has entirely different 


‘ideas; she doesn’t really despise 
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everything American, she merely 
feels that our way of life can’t 
ever be truly 100 per cent Amer- 
ican until we make it 100 per 
cent Russian. We call her Auntie 
Capitalist, naturally. (Laughter.) 

Now, with them there lives my 
cousin, Harry S. Cousin Harry 
was a sort of good-natured, sort 
of confused, sort of well-meaning 
little chap who was always mess- 
ing around in his cellar laboratory, 
that is when he wasn’t picking out 
tunes on his mandolin. Now, the 
queer thing about this Harry is 
he couldn’t play the piano. 
(Laughter.) Well, one day Cousin 
Harry rushed excitedly up from 
the cellar holding a fat, squirming 
little creature in his arms. 

‘“What’s that you’ve got there?” 
asked Uncle Parnell, looking up 
from the book he was reading— 
The Immortal Orations of Alf 
Landon. (Laughter.) 

“It's a Shmoo,”’ cried Cousin 
Harry. “Not one of those foolish 
pictures your no-good nephew AI 
Capitalist draws, but a real, live 
Shmoo.” 

“How'd you whip that up,” 


asked Auntie Capitalist, looking 
up from her favorite newspaper, 
The Daily Arise-Y e-Prisoners-of- 
Starvation-and-Crush-the - Bloated- 
Bosses News. (Laughter.) 

“Oh, it was easy as pie,” 
chuckled Cousin Harry, “I mated a 
pool ball with a duck and twenty 
shares of National Dairy common 


stock. (Laughter.) And now that 


we've got one Shmoo, there’ll be 
plenty of them. They’re wonder- 
ful little creatures. Just put one 
in a watm spot and pretty soon 
there'll be two. And everybody 
knows, once there are two Shmoos, 
in no time at all there’ll be mil- 
lions of them—they’re very affec- 
tionate. All our troubles are over, 
now every American can have a 
Shmoo.” 

“Just a minute, buddy,” cried 
Uncle Parnell. “I don’t know 
much about these here Shmoos, 
and anything ’'m ignorant of, ’'m 
against.” (Laughter.) 


A suspicious look came into his 


little red eyes—I mean his little, 
red, white, and blue eyes. He 
grabbed the frightened little 
animal, shook his big, hairy fist 
in its trembling face, and roared, 
“[m going to give you a loyalty 
test, Shmoo.”’ (Laughter.) “So you 
give butter, milk, and eggs for 
free, do you?” He snarled, “Well, 
what’s going to become of every 
American’s right to be gouged by 
his fellow American if you do 
that?” 

“That isn’t the worse part of 
it,’ screamed Auntie Capitalist, as 


and yanked it over to where she | 


she snatched the quivering little | 
Shmoo away from her husband |} 


sat on the extreme left. (Laugh-|| 
ter.) “How can the starving 
workers revolt against their fat, |] 
well-fed bosses if they become just | 
as fat and well-fed?” 

“Ah, give me a crack at that} 
rat of a Shmoo,” roared Uncle}f 
Parnell, yanking the little creature} 
back and punching its trembling}} 
little nose. “By providing every-} | 
body with the basic necessities of] 
life, you Shmoo, you rob free en-} 
terprise of its right to freely hi- | 
jack the whole Nation with mur-} 
derous prices, and that’s un-'f 
American,” he roared. iI 

Now Auntie Capitalist kicked} 
the Shmoo in the teeth andl 
screamed, “By making life happyil 
and peaceful for the masses, you're} 
robbing them of the incentive to} 
overthrow their government by. 
force.” Then _ she bellowed, 
“You're counter - revolutionary, | 
Shmoo, and you know how us} 
Comrades treat Comrades liked 
that.” | 
Cousin Harry tore the two apart.| 
“Don’t fight over the Shmoo, anyjj 
more,” he said, quietly, “the little} 
fellow is ok You killed him.” 


a real live Shmoo. This big ea 
itself will give us everything we} 
want, just as the Shmoo does, ifff 
only we'd let it alone—if only, in 
our passion and hatred and intol4 
erance, we don’t tear it apart.” 


(Applause. ) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Al Capp. I’m afraid 
they'd applaud here all night, but 
we'll have to stop that and invite 
these gentlemen up around the 
microphone for a little further 
discussion. I can see that even 
Norman Thomas is restless in his 
chair there. Mr. Batt, will you 
and Mr. Thomas and the others 


come up here around the micro- 
phone, and Mr. Capp you can join 
in because there’ll probably be a 
question or two for you. All right, 
Bill, right over here, please. 
Mr. Batt: Now, there are two 
or three very broad assumptions 
which people who debate this is- 
sue always take, and I saw that 
Mr. Straight and Mr. Thomas 
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AL CAPP — AI Capp is the pen name 
of Alfred Gerald Caplin who was born 
in New Haven, Connecticut, on Septem- 


ber 28, 1909. He was exposed to art quite 
young for his father made a hobby of 
drawing cartoons and Al’s two brothers 
and a sister also showed some artistic 
talents. Shortly before his tenth birthday, 
Al had an accident which cost him his 


The next two years were spent 
in bed and in a wheelchair. Formerly 
sensitive about his disability, he spent 
much time and effort during and since 
the war in cheering up amputees in mili- 
tary hospitals. 


In high school, Capp was excellent in 
English and history, but could not pass 
geometry, so he enrolled at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia. Later he studied at the Boston 
Museum School of Fine Arts, where he 
also met the girl who became Mrs. Cap- 
lin. They now have three children and 
live on a farm in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Capp began his career as a Car- 
toonist for Associated Press in 1932; then 
as an illustrator for the Boston Sunday 
Post. He was a ghost artist for several 


left leg. 


cartoonists until in 1934, he created the 
“Li'l Abner’ strip for United Features 
Syndicate. This comic strips is now car- 
ried in 427 daily papers and 179 Sunday 
papers in the United States alone. -A 
recent popular book, The Life and Times 
of the Shmoo, is based on some of the 
episodes in this strip. 

Mr. Capp was cited by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for his work for the 
Treasury Department. He created ‘Small 
Change,’ the first newspaper feature 
syndicated by the U.S. Government and 
was requested by General Hugh McNair 
to prepare an instructive series for the 
U.S. Army under the title ‘‘Private Li’l 
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It is not commonly known but Mr. 
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for the strip ‘‘Abbie and Slats’? which 
appears in 138 daily and 80 Sunday 
papers in this country, 
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three years. His success with this pub- 
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Chairman of the executive committee 
of the Post-War World Council, Mr. 
Thomas is the author of many magazine 
articles and numerous books. 


MICHAEL STRAIGHT—Mr. Straight is an 
editor on the staff of The New Republic 
and author of the recent book, Make 
This the Last War. 


took them as usual tonight. One 
is the implicit rightness of Gov- 
ernment; the essential soundness 
of decisions made by Government. 
I had and some of the people in 
this audience have certainly had, 
during the war, the experience of 
making decisions for Government, 
and I tell you I distrust them. 
When Mr. Straight says that pri- 
vate industry cannot make these 
decisions wisely, for itself, of 
course, I’m absolutely and dia- 
metrically opposed to him, because 
it’s my conviction that very rarely 
can Government make those de- 
cisions wisely. 

Now, I know we have a lot of 
confusion in this system, what I 
think Mr. Thomas fails to recog- 
nize is that the process of pulling 
and hauling, which, of course, can 
be properly criticized, is just what 
makes the American system tick. 
It’s the labor union pulling in one 
direction, the employer pulling in 
another — there are injustices at 
times on one side or the other— 
but out of all that I contend that 
we have made as our greatest goal 
the objective of producing more 
things for more people at lower 
prices, and I think that history 
bears that out. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Batt. Now, Mr. Straight. Mr. 
Straight, I think the first part of 
that was directed to you. 

Mr. Straight: Well, Bill, I refer 
you back to the Senate Committee, 
which has just published a report 
on the steel industry. It says, “It 


is not in the national interest to | 
have a small group in a basic in- | 
dustry in a position to dictate to | 
the rest of the Nation how many | 
automobiles, barrels of oil, car- 
loadings of freight, farm equip- 
ment, etc., we shall have, and it | 
is not in its interest to determine | 
whether the involved national goal | 
of reconstruction of Europe shall 
fail or not, and it is not in the | 
national interest to have this small |] 
group in a position to determine } 
the extent to which our nation can |} 
re-arm.,”’ | 
I don’t mind the steel industry 
having its own decision about 
what kind of steel and how to! 
produce it, but I do object to) 
them attempting to tell us whether || 
we should re-arm or whether we 
can’t re-arm, whether we should 
arm Europe or whether we can’t, | 
because we are going to be short 
ten or fifteen million tons of) 
steel, within ten years. (Applause.) | 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr.) 
Thomas? 
Mr. Thomas: Of course, that’s. 


an argument for socializing steel, | 
and not playing around with mar-|| 
ginal production. If the steel in-|| 
dustry is that important it ought} 
to be in the hands of the people} 
and under democratic control, 
which has not yet been proposed || 
by Mr. Truman. But, tonight, we 
haven’t time to discuss socialism, 
the question is: “Is modern capi-|| 
talism doing the job that we} 
need?” You’ve heard that wel 
need Shmoos, and that’s a better} 


answer than Karl Marx. A system 
that needs Shmoos isn’t working 
very well at the present time. 
(Laughter.) 

I am of the opinion that my 
friends need a little instruction on 
‘socialism and I am happy to give 
them (laughter and applause) 
ach a catechism on democratic 
‘socialism written for Li’l Abner 
to understand, because you see, 
Mr. Capp, if the Shmoos are to be 
gone and we are to use the earth 
as a Shmoo, we’ve got to work. 
It’s too bad we've got to work— 
we've had the earth a long time. 
How we work matters, and how 
we control, and whether the great 
inspiration is cooperation or “I 
get mine’—that’s the question 
that’s vital, and capitalism isn’t 
‘doing the job as Mr. Capp so 
beautifully demonstrated—and you 
by your applause. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Capp, that calls 
for a comment from you. 

Mr. Capp: I'd like to get back 
to that small group of men who 
Mr. Straight talked about, who 
the Senate Committee decided had 
too much power over steel. Now, 
I think it is wrong, and I think 
Mr. Batt will agree with me that 
it is wrong, for a small group of 
capitalists to have such tremen- 
dous power over the steel we need. 
I also think it’s just as wrong in 
‘Government for a small group of 
men to throttle Vet’s housing. 
That didn’t happen in business, 
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that happened in Government. It 
happened in the Senate. 

I think that it’s wrong for a 
small group of men to decide 
which other group of men votes 
in another part of the country. I 
think that the evils in business 
are counterbalanced by the evils 
of Government. I think that they 
both can work together. 

Mr. Thomas: That’s why you 
need socialism in both business 
and Government. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Batt, it’s time 
for you to comment. Do you want 
to say anything more now. 


Mr. Batt: Oh, no. I merely com- 
ment that out of this ’ve got two 
free books, one on socialism and 
one on The Life and Times of the 
Shmoo. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Thomas: You have to pay 
for the Shmoo, but write to 303 
Fourth Avenue and you'll get infor- 
mation on socialism. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Now, while we get ready 
for our question period, I think 
you, our listeners, will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 

Announcer: This is the 543rd 
broadcast of America’s Town 
Meeting, the nation’s most popu- 
lar radio and television forum, 
originating in Town Hall, just off 
Times Square, in New York. You 
will hear questions from the audi- 
ence in just a moment. 

The complete text of every 
Town Meeting is published in the 
Town Meeting Bulletin which you 


may obtain by writing to Town 
Hall, New York 18, N.Y., enclos- 
ing ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. You should 
allow at least two weeks for de- 
livery. The yearly subscription 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: We're going to be- 
gin our question period tonight 
with a young prize winner from 
Birmingham, Alabama. His name 
is Maury Ally, Woodlawn High 
School, he was awarded a free trip 
to New York for being judged the 
outstanding participant in the 
Junior Town Meeting presented 
over Station WSGN, our ABC out- 
let in Birmingham. All right, 
Maury, we understand you have 
a question for Mr. Thomas, and 
he’s standing right here ready to 
take it. 

Mr. Ally: Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. Mr. Thomas, why does 
Russia call itself Communist but 
calls its state the Soviet Socialist 
Republic, and why do they pro- 
mote socialism in France but fight 
it in England? 

Mr. Thomas: The Communists 
do not promote socialism in France 
ot in England. The reason for 
the name is peculiar to commu- 
nism. The Communist theology 
holds that communism will only be 
finally achieved in the sweet by 
and by when we can work on the 
ptinciple “From every man accord- 
ing to his ability—to every man 
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for copies of Town Meetings which | 
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PEEASER 


according to his need,” and that 
is a beautiful principle. In the 
meantime, there is a subordinate |] 
stage which the Communists call |] 
socialism and that’s the stage in || 
which they say each man gets the jf 
reward of his labor. It simply || 
isn’t so. Each man in Russia does | 
not get the reward of his labor. 
Russia has reintroduced chattel 
slavery in work camps. There is 
at least as great a proportional dis- 
tribution extreme between high and |} 
low pay as in the United States. || 
i think its proper name, economic- || 
ally, is state capitalism. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. If there |} 
are no other comments, we'll take |} 
this next question for Mr. Capp. |[ 

Man: Mr. Capp, you say that || 
if only folks stopped fighting and || 
grabbing, they'd realize that this |} 
Shmoo, the earth, has plenty of |} 
everything. Isn’t fighting and|} 
grabbing a basic philosophy of || 
modern capitalism? 

Mr. Capp: I think competition || 
is a basic philosophy of modern 
capitalism. I don’t think fighting || 
and grabbing in the way I meant || 
it, in that statement—that is, the 
destroying of each other—is not|| 


modern capitalism. That isn’t what 
I call modern capitalism. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Thomas, come along. 
Mr. Thomas: Yes, sit. 1 wish 


that were nearer the truth. So far 
is that from being true that the 
march of concentration of wealth 


goes on apace. All kinds of goug- 


ing goes into the concentration 
of wealth—gouging, of course, 
subtle but more deadly to more 
people than what Fatback did in 
Dogpatch. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Batt, I see you 
on your feet. Do you want to 
comment on that? 

Mr, Batt: No, I think the ques- 
‘tion up here is for me. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, that’s right. 

Lady: You said that in capital- 
ism we know what we have, while 
socialism is too new and untried 
for us. What would have hap- 
pened if, 200 years ago, our fore- 
fathers had decided democracy was 
much too new and untried and 
monarchy was far better? 

Mr. Batt: Well, of course, I 
don’t know what would have hap- 
pened, but I will remind you that 
our forefathers dealt with a good 
many of the problems to which 
Mr. Thomas referred that exist in 
Europe today. They had the bar- 
riers between states. They had all 
kinds of interferences with the 
flow of trade. 
~ It was the Constitution which 
freed us of those restrictions which 
made us, generally, one great 
people where the benefits of one 


part of the country flowed to an- 
other. 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over on the other side 
of the house. 

Man: Mr. Straight, please. To 
what extent could any individual 
guarantee to any nation continued 
prosperity ? 

Mr. Straight: To the extent that 
unemployment is no longer a pos- 
sibility in Britain and in several 
other democracies like New Zea- 
land, where social reforms are be- 
ing carried out. It is not an in- 
dividual matter. It is the decision 
of the people that, by using demo- 
cratic representative government, 
they will be able to guarantee that 
at all times the recognized need 
for goods and services will be 
greater than the available supplies 
of labor and materials. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, I am 
glad to see in the audience to- 
night a man who is going to lec- 
ture here at Town Hall tomorrow 
morning, a man who was part of 
the radical movement in the early 
part of the century here—Mr. 
Ralph Chaplin, the author of the 
recently published Wobbly, the 
story of the L.W.W. He probably 
has a question for you, Norman 
Thomas. 

Mr. Chaplin: My question is 
for my old friend, Norman 
Thomas. (Laughter.) After all 
is said and done, don’t you really 
believe that our still free America 
will choose to bear and rectify the 
ills it has rather than fly to others 


that it knows not of under any 
kind of socialism? 

Mr. Thomas: I think our free 
America—I profoundly hope—will 
be able to do a better job than 
anybody else has done because we 
are more blessed by Providence 
than any other nation, But I think 
we can learn a lot from the cout- 
age and the capacity of the British 
people and British Government 
who, faced with almost insuper- 
able economic conditions, are doing 
a perfectly magnificent job in shar- 
ing what they have, in increasing 
production—it’s 138 per cent as 
compared to the prewar year—and 
in eliminating ill health through 
a public health law which is be- 
ing well carried out. 

I want to protest against the im- 
plication that we’ve got to avoid 
that sort of thing. Mr. Chaplin 
didn’t make quite that implication, 
but I’ve had two other letters quot- 
ing prominent citizens — Harold 
Stassen for one, quoting a pub- 
lisher in Indianapolis—who com- 
pletely misrepresented the facts 
about what’s happening in Eng- 
land and refuse to see the enor- 
mous difference between the free- 
dom it still gives and the tyranny 
of Russia. (Applause.) 

Mr. Batt: J am as much an 
admirer of the British people as 
anyone in this audience, but I 
want to remind Mr. Thomas that 
the coal industry, which is now 
socialized, nationalized, has fallen 
in 1948 about two million tons 
short of the goal set for it and 


that goal is thirty million tons 
less than a 25-year average. 

Now, the steel industry, whi hy 
is not yet nationalized, produced} 
more steel in 1948 than it evert 
produced in its history, ran aboutq 
a million tons above its goal. 
give you those contrasts in Eng- 
land for what they’re worth. (Ap-+ 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Stand 
by here, both Mr. Thomas and Mr} 
Straight want to comment on that. 

Mr. Thomas: And I want to 
say that one of the most disgrace-} 
ful jobs ever done by capitalism! 
was the ruthless exploitation, the; 
gross mismanagement, of the coali 
industry in England. It was onl | 
saved from utter disaster by they 
intervention of the government. 
The target for the miners was sett 
high and they came pretty clo ‘i 
to reaching it, and they exceeded4 
the last prewar year. I think that 
if I were a capitalist, I'd blush) 
before I’'d say a word about ; 
royalty-ridden, exploited coal in-. 
dustry of England that reduced) 
men to a level hardly better than) 
serfs. (Applause.) 

Mr. Batt: May I say one thing?) 
All right. Now that’s only part: 
of the story. I'd like to tell Mr. 
Thomas, and I don’t suppose he 
knows it, because it’s a technical 
question, that about 15 million 
tons of this increase in coal pro- 
duction was brought about by 
new method—strip-mining—which 
was never used before the war. 
Now I don’t defend either labo 


| 


or management, in England, in the 
coal industry. I think both of 
them have been bad, but I haven’t 
seen anybody sprouting wings 
since they nationalized that in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Thomas: I want to say 
that what’s happened in England 
is so fine that it comes nearer 
wings than capitalism which al- 
ways excuses—‘‘We’re not perfect; 
the miners aren’t perfect; nobody’s 
perfect. But capitalism—it’s per- 
fect!” (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Straight? 

Mr. Straight: My kid brother 
worked in the British coal mines 
for a year and a half as one of the 
young conscripts who was put into 
the mines as national service. 
There are a great many other fac- 
tors in that situation—the factors 
that the British people are tired 
and they’re terribly hungry. With- 
out food and supplies from us, 
they have not the physical strength 
to stay down in a mine eight 
hours a day at the depths that 
they work at, but they have noth- 
ing to work for. The fact that 
they have gone on and raised their 
production by working on Sun- 
days and holidays, when they have 
nothing to get. in the way of con- 
sumption goods when they work 
harder, to me, is an incredible trib- 
ute. The fact that the British 
Conservative party has not even 
taised the question of turning the 
mines back to private enterprise 
confirms the fact that that was 
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reform which was urgently needed 
in Britain. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here. 

Man: A question for Mr. Capp. 
As a veteran, we would like to 
know from you, as a student of 
economic systems, on the hous- 
ing conditions, what system does 
Lil Abner hope to try out to 
encourage the veterans next? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Capp: I think that Li’l Ab- 
ner—he’s kind of backward, so 
he’s going to stay with capitalism. 
I think though that he hopes, in 
his own dumb way, that it will be 
a really modern capitalism, the 
sort of capitalism that is modern 
enough to know that the Vets 
must have houses—that’s modern 
capitalism. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman here. 

Man: Mtr. Batt. I'd like to know 
how capitalism can possibly suc- 
ceed when it allows racial and 
color barriers to persist under it, 
and these barriers don’t give every- 
one the opportunity to compete in 
business and social life. 

Mr. Batt: Well, I don’t blame 
that on capitalism. I just partici- 
pated in the making of a record 
before I came over here condemn- 
ing the things that you’re object- 
ing to. That’s because of the cuss- 
edness of us people—not capital- 
ism, not socialism, not any “ism.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Thomas. 


Mr. 


Mr. Thomas: 1 haven’t time to 
tell you the concrete cases that I 
personally know, out of 40 years 
wotk in the United States, in 
which capitalists deliberately ex- 
ploited racial and national differ- 
ences to prevent the origin of 
unions and to create hate. I’ve 
been in on some of those strug- 
gles. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The young lady in 
the red blouse. 

Lady: Mr. Batt, in the 150 
years of American capitalism, 
there have been six destructive 
wats. What needs of modetn man 
did these wars fulfill? 

Mr. Batt: None. 

Mr. Thomas: He’s honest, 
time! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Benny: Yhank you. Now 
the gentlemen here. 

Man: To Mr. Thomas instead 
of to Mr. Batt. Is there such a 
thing as modern capitalism and 
modern man, or. doesn’t a rose— 
the rose being capitalism—by any 


this 


other name still smell? (Laugh- 
ter.) 
Mr. Denny: There are some 


awfully smart people in the audi- 
ence tonight. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Thomas: The Socialist vote 
should have been larger judging 
by the audience. (Laughter.) Well, 
in any case, I think that’s a pretty 
fair question. The emphasis on 
“modern” is a little bit evasive. 
The basic quality of your capital- 
ism is the same—it changes under 
certain pressures. I have got very 
weaty, during the yeats of my 


life, to have the same men tell |} 
me 20 years ago that capitalism |} 
only could produce and that every |} 
reform, mind you—not just thor-| 
oughgoing socialism — but that} 
every reform was impossible. 

Twenty years later, I meet them| 
and they say, “See, modern capital-| 
ism has insurance of various sorts, 
and it’s very nice; that shows what) 
we can do.” We can do—when}f 
they have to! 

The nature of capitalism with) 
its idea, its wholly wrong idea,|| 
that the immensely difficult busi-| 
ness of living together and using} 
this earth for abundance which 
requires cooperation—the wholly| 
wrong idea that if you grab all! 
you can get and I grab all I can| 
get, somehow God, Nature, or} 
Adam Smith will see to it that! 
there’s abundance — that idea is} 
wrong, wrong, wrong! (Applazse.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The} 
lady on the aisle, yes, 

Lady: Mr. Capp, do you think 
modern man’s needs can possibly; 
be met by any “ism” unless hel 
is mentally, spiritually, and ethi- 
cally prepared to cope with his 
own adult problems? 

Mr. Denny: That’s an adul 
question, Mr. Capp. 

Mr. Capp: Well, during the 
absence of an adult Pll answer it 
(Laughter.) 1 think that modern 
man is mentally, emotionally, and 
spiritually equipped to deal with 
his problems, as of today, because 
these are problems that he has cre 
ated for himself. His problems 
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can’t be any more mature than he 
is. So I think he’s able to cope 
with them. I think that as long 
as he keeps from destroying him- 
self and destroying his neighbors, 
that he is coping with them suc- 
cessfully. Today, here, we’re suc- 
cessful—we’re alive! (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. This 
gentleman here on the aisle, here. 

Man: Mr. Straight, what do we 
mean by “modern capitalism” when 
we speak of capitalism? 

Mr. Straight: I think there’s al- 
most no atea of private enterprise 
today which is really free, really 
uncontrolled. The problem is how, 
in these growing areas, which pri- 
vate capitalism cannot tackle — 
such as river valleys, such as low 
cost housing, such as hydroelectric 
power—how private industry and 
government are going to work to- 
gether. To me, if we want to use 
this phrase, modern capitalism, it 
means a system in which one sec- 
tor is reserved for private initia- 
tive, but that, throughout the en- 
tire economy, profits are guaran- 
teed by a maintained rate of pur- 
chasing power, and that produces 

the kind of stability that we need. 

Mr. Denny: Five seconds, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: With minor im- 
“provements, I’d say that was quite 
a good definition for democratic 
socialism. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 
right, while our speakers prepare 
their summaries of tonight’s ques- 
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tion, here’s a specal message of in- 
terest to you. 

Announcer: How often have 
you said to yourself after hearing 
a discussion such as this one, “I 
wish I could do something about 
this, but I am only one person. 
I haven’t any influence.” For 
those of you who feel this way, 
Mr. Denny has prepared a brief 
12-point answer to the question, 
What can you do? In this he re- 
minds you that it was a ridiculous 
little house painter who rose to 
be the most powerful man in the 
world because he had faith in his 
evil principles and __ practiced 
them. 

There is nothing we cannot ac- 
complish if we will hold stead- 
fastly to the principles upon which 
our Nation was founded and really 
apply them. You will find this 
brief, simple pamphlet of help to 
you if you really want to have a 
part in making our democracy 
work and help your Nation to 
meet its responsibilities in the 
world today. 

You may have a copy by send- 
ing 10c, to cover the cost of print- 
ing and mailing, to Town Hall, 
New York 18, N.Y. For orders 
of 1,000 or more the cost is only 
five and a half cents a copy. 

Now, here is Mr. Denny. 

Town Crier; Mr. Denny will 
return in just a moment. This 
is your Town Crier speaking. In- 
stead of our summaries this eve- 
ning, your Town Meeting is to re 
ceive another national award rep- 


resenting the votes of the radio 
editors of America. It will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Eugene Arneal, 
tadio editor of the Motion Picture 
Daily. Mr. Arneal. (Applause.) 

Mr. Arneal: Mr. Denny, I be- 
lieve I could express this best by 
reading directly from the scroll: 
“Motion Picture Daily has the 
‘honor to present this award of 
achievement to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, selected by the 
radio editors of the United States 
and Canada, as the best educational 
program in Fame’s annual radio 


poll.” (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Arneal. Thank you, very much, 
indeed. I want to accept this 


awatd—I can’t accept it at least, 
without expressing my deep appre- 
ciation to my associates here at 
Town Hall, especially Miss Eliza- 
beth Colclough, our program di- 
rector, and Mr. Robert Saudek, 
vice president of the American 
Broadcasting Company, and all of 
the ABC station managers who 
bring you this program each week. 
All of us are grateful to the radio 
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editors for this expression of ap: 
proval on their part, and I hop 
we continue to merit their interes 
and support. And thank you, Mr 
Arneal and the Motion Picture 
Daily for this award. (Applause. 

Next week from the Academ 
of Music in Philadelphia, Tow. 
Meeting’s subject will be, “Ar 
We Educating for the Needs o 
Modern Man?” Our speakers wil! 
be the newly-elected Senator Pa 
H. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois: 
Dr. George Stoddard, president o 
the University of Illinois; Clifto: 
Fadiman, radio personality; anc 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., presi 
rent of Massachusetts Institute o| 
Technology. 

Remember if you want a cop 
of tonight’s program, complet 
with questions and answers, sen 
to Town Hall, New York 18, Nev 
York, for a copy of the ee 
Meeting Bulletin, and enclose tet 
cents to cover cost of printing an 
mailing. Plan to be with us nex 
Tuesday and every Tuesday at thi 
sound of the crier’s bell. (Af 
plause.) 
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